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DIRECT TAXATION 
AND FREEDOM OF TRADE. 



At the last Annual Congress of the National Association fok the 
P noMOTiON OF Social Science, Lord Brougham, the venerable and 
venerated Presidentof that Association, — being first assured that 
the results of sweeping away from the British Tariff of most of 
the 439 duties, producing comparatively nothing to the Revenue^ 
which ho denounced at Bradford, in 18o9, as so many stumbhng 
blocks to trade, had been eminently satisfactory, — said that the 
weak part of the Liverpool case was the non-provision of a 
substitute for the system condemned. 

To us this appears tantamount to an admission on the part of 
his lordship, that in Ins presence at least, whether at Bradford^ 
Glasgow, or London, we have alleged no evil, fiscal, commei’cial, 
social, poUtical, moral, or reUgious, against Customs and Excise 
Duties of which we have not substantiated the existence. We, 
therefore, fail only, in his lordship’s opinion, because, not having 
tlie accurate and detailed information requisite to sustain it at 
all points — information only accessible to the Government, or, if 
not possessed, only procurable by its means — we have not 
presented a scheme of Taxation complete in all respects, and 
requiring nothing more than the adoption of Parliament, and 
the sanction of the Crown, — in other words, because we have 
not done that which ought to be done, and which only can be 
done, by the Government, whose special duty it is to take care 
that no avoidable harm befals the Commonwealth. 

This task we have not attempted ; but we have urged upon 
the proper department of the Government the importance of 
obtaining the information requisite for its performance. We fur- 
nished it with a classified form for returns to Parliament, from 
which information respecting houses and other buildings, in eveiy 
parish of the kingdom, might be comprised in a Blue Book of 
very moderate dimensions. In the first instance, the importance of 
the suggestion was fully admitted by one of the superior officers 
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of the Department ; but the last intimation we received was a 
verbal one, and that at third hand, from an underling, who was 
pleased to say that “ a cracked fellow at Liverpool had been 

bothering them about Direct Taxation. 

We conceive that it is the duty of the Government to devise 
a proper system of Taxation, for the correction of great national 
evils, and the attainment of great national advantages ; Avhilst it 
is oiu’ mission so to expose the gross injustice, and the gTeat 
improAudence, of the existing system, that piAblic opinion shall 
demand from the Government the performance of its duty, our 
conviction being that when once the people of this country shall 
say, in terms explicit and unmistakeable, to any Ministry , Whig 
or Tory, Radical, ConserA^ative, or Composite, “Do this,” the 

thing will be done. 

On the occasion ab'oady alluded to, Mr, William Ncwmaich, 
who succeeded his lordship in the chair, endorsed Lord 
Brougham’s opinion as to the Aveak part of our case, and gaA o 
his reasons for believing that the defect Avas one insuparable. 
He said that the question before the meeting was how to raise 
annually 90 millions of imperial and local taxation from 30 
millions of people, being an aA^erage of £3 per head for CA'ery 
man, AA'oman and child, or one of 14 or £15 per head for eA”ery 
adult ; and from this question he declared, Avith most energetic 
iteration, his resolve not to permit the meeting to escape. 

But, as Avas well observ^ed by Mr. Samuel Morley at the time, 
there Avas no such question presented for consideration. The 
SAim mentioned, be it more or less, !s raised at present ; and the 
only question really before the meeting Avas Avhether part of it 
cannot be raised in some manner Avhich shall not double the 
actual cost to the payers, and more than double that again in 
losses occasioned by obstructions to commerce, capital, trade, 
navigation, industry, and the accretion of national wealth. 
Moreover, as to 20 millions of the amount mentioned, everj- 
penny of it is raised by the means proposed for raising the 
National Revenue,— that is to say, by dii-ect assessment. A very' 
considerable part of the Imperial Revenue is also raised dh-ectly ; 
another poidion of it proceeds from sources Avhich cannot 
properly be tenned taxes ; so that the one question really before 
the meeting Avas whether about 42 millions cannot be i-aised in 
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some mode less objectionable, and less injurious than by duties 
of Customs and Excise,— nay, in some mode which shall be 
attended Avith advantages almost infimte both to the rcA’^enue 
and to the community at large. 

The objections of Mr. NeAvmarch, however Avent much farther 
than that of Lord Brougham ; for, if he be right, far from having 
a good case Avith one Aveak point we have no case at all. On 
that occasion, and on others, he alleged that from 60 to 70 per 
cent, of the 90 millions were “ raised in forms open to no serious 
objection that the tea, sugar, and coffee duties are ordy, 

“ modemte taxes on general comforts” though admitting that they 
arc duties “more or less interfering Avith industry, enterprise, and 
skill and that the only taxes “ directly interfering Avith trade” 
were those on paper and hops, half the malt tax, and half the duty 
on fire insm’ances, the other moieties of these imposts being, for 
some occult and imexplained reason, deemed by him “ wholly 
innocuous.” In short, if Ave are to believe Mr. Newmarch, our 
present fiscal .system is incapable of improvement, and oidy falls 
short of absolute perfection because it is human. 

In the preseitce of intelligent and practical men of business, 
Avho are familiar with the Avorking of the system so lauded, and 
haA'e reflected on its effects, aa’o do not think it necessary to expo.se 
the complete inaccmacy of these repre.sentations, for the purpose 
of shoAAung again, what aa'C ha\'e often slmAAm, that nothing can 
be Avoi’se than that AA'hich Mr. NcAArmarch thinks, or at least calls, 
the best. We shall only observe that if he really bebeves 
AA'hat he now says, completely novel lights must have buiat upon 
him since he Avrote as the coadjutor of the late Thomas Tooke, 
in the last edition of that gentleman’s “ Histary of Prices.'' 

As to the allegations of Mr. NeAvunarch that Ave are mere 
“ preachers of homilies,” and that our “ Adgorous attempts to alter 
the laAv must be entirely imaA'ailing so long as ” Ave do 
“not produce some distinct measure as a substitute,” avo 
A'enture to think that it is something more than he seems 
disposed to give us credit for, to have advocated “ piinciples 
entirely sound — sound as those of the “ Anti-Com-Law 
League,” — and to have “ for years ” kept “ the lamp brnming in 
the midst of extemal darkness ” as, in 1859, Mr. Cobden compli- 
mented us for having done ; that it is something to have urged 
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various matters connected with the raising, spending, and 
accounting for the piiblic money, effectively on the attention of 
Parliament ; that it is something to have been gi’eatly instru- 
mental in bringing about the great Tarift Reform of 1860 ; that 
it is something to have had a main share in obtaining for 
questions connected with the national Fisc, both in and out of 
Parliament, a degree of interest and consideration never felt or 
bestowed before ; and, finally, that it is not altogether nothing to 
have so far induced the National Association for the Promotion 
OP Social Science, which, in 1857, when we first broached the 
subject to it at Birmingham, thought, through its Committee, that 
it had nothing on earth to do Avith Taxation, so far to alter that 
opinion as to give to that question the place of honour, in its 
progiTimme of subjects for the consideiution of its Department 
of political economy. With these results and othei*s which 
might bo Tnentioncil, it cannot, with truth, ho said that our past 
labours have been unavailing ; whilst, on the other hand, we 
most confidently believe that a continuance of those labours, 
adequately supported by the commercial, manufacturing, trading, 
jind industrial classes, whose cause w e plead, as indeed Ave do 
that of the propertied class, properly understood, will be produc- 
tive of results still more beneficial in the not distant future. 

As the first and readiest step to fiscal reform, w'e look to a 
great reduction in the present national expenditure, which w^e 
consider to be “profligate and enormous.” We believe that, 
Avithout impairing the real efficiency of any one of the public 
departments, militaiy, naA'al, or cml, or in any degi’ee imperilling 
the safety and honor of the country, reductions might be effected 
in all of them, sufficient to allow the repeal of the tea, sugar, and 
coffee duties, without resort to additional direct taxation. 

We find that, in the last financial year this expenditure 
amounted to £70,477,422, — or, including balances, adA'ances 
repayable, and bills outstanding, to £73,210,960. Of this A^ast 
sum, £28,735,377 Avent for anny, na\y and fortifications, — 
£26,231,657 more for interest and management of the AA^ar Debt, 
making a total of £54,967,034 for this branch of expenditure, 
and leaving £15,510,388 as the entire cost of ciA'il GoA'emment. 
Towards this expenditure Customs and Excise Duties contri- 
buted £415213,176. We find, mcreoA^er, that, during the 47 
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years fi’om 1816 to the 31st of March last, the total iwenuo 
received Avas £2,560,030,412, of Avhich £1,715,231,608 came 
from Customs and Excise ; and that the expenditure, dmlng the 
same period, was £2,551,135,303, of which £853,869,557, w^ent 
for army and navy, £1,353,782,136 for interest of Debt, making 
a total of £2,207,651,693 for Avarhke preparations, wur, and the 
consequence of Avar, and leaving £352,378,719, or something 
more than a seventh part, of the whole expenditure, for civil 
government and requh*ements. Hence it appears that, on the 
one hand, £166,743,543 more than 4-5ths of this enormous 
expenditure were sw^allow'ed up by war and its results, whilst, on 
the other, £179,213,362 more than 3-5ths, of the revenue to meet 
it W'ere derived from taxes on the food, didiik, and clothing of 
the people and on the raAV materials of their industry. 

Even this statement, astounding as it is, does not exhibit the 
lull extent of the injustice practised towards the industrial 
classes, for we beheA^e it capable of demonstration that, in one 
way or other, CA^ery shilling realized by Customs and Excise 
Duties for the Exchequer costs the public lialf-a-ci*own. As to 
all military expenditure not essential to the security of the State, 
that is as to all proceeding fi*om an aggiessive, or domineering 
foreign or colonial policy, or from busy intermeddling in the 
domestic concerns of other countries, we are thoroughly of the 
opinion expressed by the late Sii' Robert Peel, in 1841. “ Of the 

amount of time and capital wasted in Avar,” said he, “Ave are all 
AA'itnesses ; and I can only say that if all the capital, and all the 
skill Avasted on these preparations were sunk in the sea, though 
that would be useless, it Avould not be so deeply iiijm-ious as to 
use them.” 

As the means both of preventing all unnecessaiy expenditm*e, 
and of creating a tund of additional Avealth amply sufficient to 
meet any real national exigences, AA hatsoever they may be, in any 
conceiA'able emergency, aa^g look to Direct Taxation, and the 
consequent establishment of perfect Liberty of Trade. 

We AVei*e told, indeed, in the London Guildhall, that Free 
Trade means only ti*ade not subjected to prohibitory, protective, 
or excessive duties ; and that to confound fi'ee ti’ade with an 
entii*e abolition of Customs and Excise duties is, what Mr. Hubbard 
calls, “ a blunder in fiscal science.” But such is not our reading 
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of the doctrine. We hold, on the contraiy, that there can he no 
such thing as real fi-eedom of trade, so long as all its operations 
are subjected to the meddlesome supervision of an army of 
Customs and Excise officers, who seem to regard Commerce as, 
at best, a suspicious occupation, and all its ministers and servants 
as a 'set of knaves, cheats, liars and swindlers, the one r^mg 
thought of whose existence is how to defraud the revenue. Goods 
duty free are subject to the same strict examination as goods 
chargeable lest the two should be commingled, so that the 
Commissioners of Customs, m their last annual Report, make 
the fact sei-ve as an excuse for the numerical force and costliness 
of their department. Even our persons are not free, any more 
than om- goods. If we go, or come, by sea, our bodies as well as 
our portmanteaus, trunks and bandboxes, are liable to manual 
examination, females not excelled. Pei-sonally, and in our 
business, — hi our dwellings and our warehouses, hi om* shops 
and ships, we are subject to esinona<je,—to losses of time and 
I money, — to vexations, obstructions, and annoyances, to which 

free men, standing Hi-mly on their rights and privileges, in other 
matters, and ready to defend them, even to the death, if 
necessaiy, would never submit,’ if they were not convinced, by 
some sti-ange hallucination of inteUect, that these restrictions on 
1 their liberty, or rather, these violations of it, are inevitable 

matters of necessity, because the State has no other possible 

meaais of raising tlie public revenue. 

To call sucb a system of i*estrictioii and repression freedoiUj 
is a manifest and absurd abuse of terms. That system is also 
opposed to the designs of Providence. The object of the 
Creator, in diversifying the world with such varieties of climate, 
soil, and productions, in endowing the different races of men with 
such varying aptitudes, and in forming oceans, seas, and nvers, 
which whilst separating them, do, in reahty, connect the most 
distant regions with each other, was clearly such an interchange 
of productions as should render each dependant upon all, so that 
from East to West, from pole to pole, mankind should constitute 
one universal brotherhood, or, as He Himself expressed it, one 
family united in peace and friendship by the strongest of all ties, 

those of mutual beneht. 

This intention of the common Eather of all would be evident 
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froluHiis Avorks, even if His Word had beensilent. And His creature 
seems to have had not merely an inkling that such Avas the 
design of God, but also a desire to aid in its accomplishment, 
for man has stinted neither time, treasm’e, nor labour in forming 
roads over sAvamps, and tlirough mountains, in filling up valleys 
and leA’elling hills, in deepening iwers and Avidening harbom's ; 
he has taxed all the poAvers of iiiA^ention to expedite locomotion 
by land and sea ; he has even compelled the hghtning to carry 
his messages through the hidden depths of the ocean; but 
liaAdng thus sw'ept aAvay, or greatly diminished the natm*al obsta- 
cles ti^ rapidity of intercourse, and interchange of commodities, 

AAuth his fellow man, he dehberatel}* erects, or, as foolisldy, per- 
mits the continuance of, artificial obstacles Av^hich go far towards 
neutralizing all that he has done. To us it seems veiy clear that, 
railways, steam naAugation, and electric telegraph, notAvithstand- 
ing, to abolish artificial bairiers, and lea\’e the natuml ones 
untouched, Avould have been far moi’e beneficial to mankind. 

Though, for the reason stated, Ave liaA^e not propounded any 
specific plan as a substitute for this absurd and mischicA^ous 
system, A\’e haA'e on all occasions pioclaimed the piinciples on 
Avhich such a ]>lan should be based, leaving the details to those 
Avho alone can airange and verify them, viz. — Her Majesty’s 
ilinisters aa'Iio are Avell paid foi* doing the public business. 

The principles Ave advocate are these, 

1. That each subject should contribute to the just necessities 
of the State in some fiiir or approximate proportion to his means, 
and the adt'antages he enjoys mider State protection, so that 
taxation shall come to be considered a just debt, not to be ! 
shirked or repudiated by any honest man any more than any / 
other debt. 

2* That taxation should take and keep out of the pockets of i 
the people as little as possible beyond what it yields to the public 
Exchequer. 

o. That the public revenue should be raised from the property 
and Avealth of the nation, not from the wants, comforts, and 
necessities of the people. 

4. That Taxation should be imposed in such a manner that 
the honest industry of no man shall be restricted or prevented 
by Custom-House Officer or Exciseman, but every man be left 
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at perfect liberty to condiict bis lawfirl business without prcju- 
dice to others, in the way he thinks best for his own interest, and 
to exchange the products of his laboui-, skill, or capital, for 
the products of the labour, skill, or capital, of every other 
man on the face of the earth, the pubHc Revenue being 
laised from the profits of labour, past or present, finally realized 
and verified, not from its processes or uncompleted operations, 
the results of which, in profit or loss, are yet contingent and 

uucerfaiii. 

If the State Revenue were thus mised entirely by Du-ect 
Taxation of real or realized property, it is quite sm-e as it is that 
water fiiids its level, that those who had neither, or neither to 


the amount taxable, but lived on their earnings merely, would 
have to bear their full share of such taxation, if not something 
beyond that shai'e, in the shape of advanced rents, and enhanced 
prices for the products of the soil, although uominaUy exempt 
from taxation. Thus, if in addition to the one tax on property, 
there were imposed a personal tax upon all above pauperism, the 
uon-propertied class would, in reahty, be doubly taxed. But even 
thus they would be gainers, for they would then pay much less 
directly than they now pay indirectly, in taxes and their conse- 
quences, though a veiy large proportion of what they do thus 
pay does not find its way into the coffers of the Sta,te. 

The fact is capable of demonstration. !Mi-. David Chadwick, 
in a paper entitled StafwUcs of Manchester and Salford,’' 
assuming that a working man’s family of five persons consumes 
one half-pound of coffee, fom- ounces of tea, three pounds of 
sugai-, and two pounds of treacle weekly, shows that the taxes on 
these articles only, independently of extra charges by dealers, 
for advance of capital in payment of duties,"amount to £2 10s. 8d., 
per annum. In a published paper prepared for the statistical 


section of the British Association, Mr. Charles Fi-ancis gives 


most elaborate calculations, based on actual payments of duties 


on tea, sugar, coffee, tobacco, and snuff, at the Rochdale, Bacupj 
and Manchester co-opeiutive stores, and on official returns respect- 
ing revenue and population, from which he anives at the conclusion 
“ that a working man, having a wife and three children, living in 
a town, and earning on an average oO or £00 per aimum, pays in 
taxes £12 18s. 7d., or about 20 per cent, of his entire wages. Of 
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course tliis includes the extm charges to the consumer occasioned 
by the duties, which Mi*. Francis estimates at 25 per cent. only. 

Now, if the propertied classes w'ere taxed in the same proportion 
to them means as the daily labom’er is to his means, and if all 
went into the Exchequer, the requii’ements of the State, even on 
the present extravagant scale would be amply prorfded for,' and 
the surplus would suffice to pay off om* enormous National Debt, 
ill the com’se of ten or a dozen years. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that if, in addition to the tax on 
property, the labourer were taxed personally, as he might easily 
be through employers, he ivould pay far less directly than he now 
pays indirectly ; — whilst, in addition to the advantage of obtaining 
all he requires at them natural prices, really Free Trade would 
give him constant employ and better wages, and he would thus 
have ample means to pay both his omi particular tax, and his 
share of that of the man of property, which would infallibly bo 
brought to bear upon him._j The question as to the manner on 
which, on the other hand, the property-holder would be benefited 
brings us to the Incidence of Taxation. 

According to very eminent economists, English and French, 
such as Bacon, Locke, Adam Smith, Quesnay, Turgot, and others, 
all revenue, or income, from whatever scom-ces derived, falls under 
the head, either of Reut, or Profit, or of Wages. Our celebi-ated 
countryman, John Locke, says that “ Taxes, however contrived, 
and out of Avhose hands soever immediately taken, do, in a 
couutiy where their gi'eat fund is in laud, for the most part 
terminate on land.” He puts the case of the Goveniment rc- 
quh-ing £3,000,000, and assuming the annual value of the land to 
be then £12,000,000, he contends that it would be for the interest 
of the landholders to pay the entire sum themselves, by a tax of 
ouc-fourth paii of their rents, rather than allow it to be raised by 
duties on commodities, the efiect of which, he says, would be to 
reduce both their rents, and the capital value of their land, by 
impoverishing the customers of them tenants, that is the people 
generally. Thus Locke wTote in 1091, the year preceding the 
imposition of the very tax he recommended, viz. one of 4s. in 
the pound, on the full actual value of the land, aimually assessed. 

In coniiideiing the question how the public revenue ought to 
be raised, it should never be forgotten that this same tax of 4s. 
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in the pound, was undoubtedly imposed as some sort of 
equivalent for tbe feudal obligations under wbieh, from tlie time 
of tbe Norman Conquest, and during a period of 594 years, all 
the holders of land were bound, pei-sonally and in pm-se, to 
provide chiefly for the necessities of the State, both in peace and 
war— obligations strictly in the nature of Kent to the Sovereign, 
or State, but from which they contrh'ed to release themselves 
.ntirely, in 1660, thi’ough the medium of the Convention 
Pai-liament of King Charles II. That Parliament, in its fii^t 
session abolished the Court of Wards and Liveries, and aviKi it, 
all feudal dues to the Crown, gineiously presenting to his Majesty, 
and to his successors for ever, ^‘ mfdl conq)enmtlo,i thereof;^ as 
these dishonest law makers had the impudence to say in the statute 
itself, on Beer, Cyder, and other ai-ticles of general consumption. 

The annals of legislation record no act more shamefully 
dishonest than this. By it the legislators repudiated then own 
lust debts,— converting themselves, from tenants of the State, 
into absolute owners of the lands Avhich they, like their ancestors 
before them, held only on certain specified conditions, iion-comph- 
anccAvith which rendered the lands revocable,— and throwmgtheiv 
own proper burden upon the public generally, themselves except- 
ed, for they took care to ordahi that those who brcAved beer or 
cider or concocted wine for their own use only, and not for sale, 
should not be taxed. They did more than this, for, whilst 
throwing ofi* their own obligations to the Crown, they specially 
reserved similiar obligations feudally due from sub-tenants to 
themselves, because, as the Act of Parliament says “ U he 

luyi'y pnjttdlcifil to take theM awa\. 

It is only fan to state that the Convention Parliament was not 

entirely composed of rogues and swindlers. This infamous act 
of piUage only passed by a majority of I5I to 140, and many ol 
the members denounced it in terms of merited reprobation. 
But, considering what Avas done then, and Avhat has been done 
since, in the way of placing national bm-dens upon the wrong 
shoulders, there Avas ample reason for Mr. Cobdeu sajiug, as he 
tlid at Covent Garden Theatre, in 1845, “ I Avain the Aristocracj 
» not to force the people to look into the subject of Taxation,— 
“ not to force them to see hoAV they have been robbed, iilundered, 
“ and bamboozled for ages by them.” 
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As we have said, the Land Tax of 1692 was some compensation 
for this particular act of robbery, and the fact mentioned by 
Mr. James Beal, in liis valuable essay on Free-Trade iib Laud^ viz., 
that a similar tax imposed on Scotland, in the time of the 
Commomvealth, but ranging from 4s. to 8s. in the pound of 
actual annual value, in lieu of feudal obligations, was not 
complained of, even at the maximum amoimt, would seem to 
show that, in the opinion of the persons interested, the 
commutation was no bad bargain for them. But in England, 
by an act passed in 1697, wliich was in cveiy Avay a fit companion 
for its predecessor of 1660, it was ordained that the assessment 
should be for ever that of 1692, in express abrogation of a 
leading provision of the act of that year, viz., that the assessment 
should be made by commissioners appointed for the pui*j3ose of 
making it annually. Hence it is that, whilst in some stagnant 
panshes, the tax is now really 4s. in the pound on the present 
full annual value, at and about oiu* gi'eat marts of commerce and 
industiy, it Ls only a few pence, — in Everton, a suburb of 
LiveiiDool, no more than the twentieth fraction of a fai'thing in 
the pound. 

During the fourteen years of the reign of William III., the 
whole produce of this land tax was £19,174,059, being an 
average of £1, 369, 575 per annmu. Last yeai*, though the 
property assessible to the tax has since increased so anuizingly 
ill value, its jiroduce was only £1, 134, 983. 

In the work already cited, John Locke maintains that 
“ Commerce is the only way loft to us either for riches or subsis- 
tence;'’ that for this the advantages of om* situation, as well 
as the industry and inclination of om* people, bold and skilful 
at sea, do naturally fit us that “ by this the nation of England 
has been hitherto supported;” that “ trade left almost to itself 
and assisted only by the natiu*al advantages above mentioned, 
brought us in plenty of riches;” that it is “ an undoubted truth 
that he” — /.e. the landholder — is more coiicemed in trade, and 
ought to take a greater care that it be well managed and preserved, 
than even the merchant himself” — since the latter can always 
remove, with his capital, from a countiy running to decay, whilst 
the property of the landholder is fixed in the soil; that “perhaps 
it will be found that those taxes Avhich seem least to affect land 
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<• to find hi yoiii' ports, safety, convenience, and entire liberty , 
o never suffer yourself to be carried away either by avarice or 
pride ; * * * be constant to the laws of commerce ; let them 
be simple and easy ; accustom your people to follow them 
inviolably ; punish severely fraud, and even the negligence, or 
“ the pomp of merchants, who ruin commerce in ruining the men 
“ who carry it on. Above all never seek to constrain commerce 
“ in order to turn it according to yom’ \news. It is better that 
“ the Prince should not mix himself up with it at all ; and that 
“ ho should leave all the profit of it to his subjects who have all 
“the pains; — otherwise he will discourage them. He will 
“ draw sufficient advantages from it by the great riches which 
“ will enter his dominions. Commerce is like certain spiings, — if 
“yon try to turn their course you drain them. It is only profit 
“ and convenience that draw strangers to you. It you render 
“commerce less convenient and less profitable to them, they 
“will gradually retire, and rctum no moi-c, because other 
“ nations, profiting by your imjnmdence, Avill attract them, and 
“ accustom them to pass you by.” The decline of Tp’e, Narbal 
attributes to the suspicions and exactions of its tyrant, and more 
especially to his jealousy of strangers, and to his restrictions on 
commerce. “ Pygmalion,” says he, “ fears all, both foreigners and 
“ his subjects. Instead of opening his ports to all nations, even 
“ the most distant, in perfect liberty, according to our ancient 
“ custom, he wishes to knoAV the number of vessels that arrive, 
“ their countrv, the names of their crews, the natiu’o ot their 
“ commerce, the kind and price of their merchandize, and how 
“long they have to remain here. He does still worse, for he 
“employs trickery to entrap merchants, and confiscate their 
“ goods. He annoys the merchants whom he thinks the richest ; 
“ under divers pretexts, he establishes novel imposts ; he desires 
“ himself to enter into conunerce, and all the world feai-s to ha\ e 
“any dealings with him. Foreigners will forget, little by little, 
“ the road to Tju-e, once so well known to them; and if Pygmalion 
“ does not change his conduct, our glory and our power will soon 
“ bo ti-ansfeiTcd to some other people better governed than we.” 
As to all touching Commerce, have we not in the Phmnician 
t\T.'ant a tolerably exact anti-type of om* modera legislators for 
Trade, — of mm Commissioners of Customs and Inland Eevenue. 
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andtheiv armies of spies and meddlers a ith commerce r On the 
other hand, in the latvs and customs of the Phmmcians, hat e tvo 
not the models « onght to foUon-, if tre wotJd secure per- 
manently the advantages which they enjoyed before Pygmalion 

devised shackles for trade? 

Amongst the ancients generally, and especiaUy amongst tho 
Greeks, IVeedom of Trade was a recognized axiom. Delos, by 
following the example of Tjie, enjoyed similar pi-osperity, and 
commanded the entire commerce of the ^gean. In moderi, 
times Holland owed its greatness to similar causes, and its 
decline to exactions on commerce. Within the last few years, 
Sinirapore has risen from the condition of a petty viUage, inliah- 
ited°by ahandfnl of outcasts, half fishermen half pirates, to that 
of a .Treat mart of commerce, simply because, in addition to 
advantages of situation, Singapore imposed no duties cither on 

ships or their cargoes. , ■ -a. 

Bnt there is no occasion to search the records of antiquity, or 

to travel abroad, for proofs of the benefits derivable from com- 
,nerce, even when only partially freed. We have them at honm. 
And how were they achieved, but by means of Direct Taxation. 

For some vears preceding 1840, our National Revenue fel far 
short of the expenditure. Under these circumstances, the vnilgar 
expedient of reducing the e.xpenditm-e does not seem to have 
occurred to Lord John RusseU, and his colleagues intheMmistij 
of that day. They thought the only resource was to increase the 
income ; and, inasmuch as Customs and Excise Duties, and 
assessed taxes then produced a ceriain sum, they considered it a 
xnere Rule of Three deduction that an additional percentage on 
that sum must necessarily produce a corresponding increase ot 
i-evenue. They accordingly, in 1840, raised the assessed taxes 
bv 10 per cent., the Customs and Excise duties, AVithsome special 
eWions, by 5 per cent., and they imposed an additional duty 
on spirits But, to their disappointment and dismay, the pecu- 
niary result did not correspond with their arithmetical computa- 
tion The limits of Indirect Taxation had been reached, am 
the effect of increased duties was to diminish already depressed 

consumption. i 

In tho following year, however, they proposed new burden. . 
Commenting on the ministerial lamentations and pciqilexities. 
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ilui'ing the Budget debate of 1841, Sir Robert Peel said, 
‘‘ I cannot conceive a more lamentable position than that of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seated on an empty chest, by 
“the side of bottomless deficiencies, fishing for a Budget,” 
and, in reply to the querulous inquiry of Lord John Russell as 
to what he would do, if Chancellor of the Exchequer, said it was 
not usual for one physician to prescribe for another’s patient, 
ji^dding, “ Call me in, and I will tell you.” 

Happily for the country, and for mankind, Sir Robert 'ivnsi 
called in, and he inaugurated that course of fiscal and commer- 
cial I'eform which has been so lieneficial, although yet but in 
its infancy, bnt of wliich we hope to see the completion. He 
repealed many of the duties on commodities, — reduced those on 
many others, and imposed a direct tax on Property and Income, 
which, inequitable, inquisitorial, and badly administered as it 
may be, is the l)est tax we liave, and has unquestionably been 
the main instrument in effecting all the good that has been done 
since Mr, — now Sir Francis Thomhill, Baring was posted on liis 
empty chest, fishing for a Budget. 

The same illustinous and lamented statesman afterwards 
accomplished other tariff refonns. He a1)olished the infamous 
tax upon the bi*ead of the people ; and we doubt not that, if he 
had lived to this day, he would have been far in advance of his 
halting successors, if not an advocate for the entire substitu- 
tion of Direct for Indirect Taxation, and the establislunent of 
perfect Freedom of Trade. 

W^e find that, from 1842 to 1862, Customs and Excise Duties 
wore abolished or reduced to the amount of £23,568,4^0, 
imposed to the amount of £9,331,023, leaving a net reduction 
of £14,237,447; and 5 x 4 that the produce of these sources of 
revenue, which in 1841 was £35,577,680, was in 1862, not- 
withstanding the stagnation of the great Cotton IndustrA’, 
£41,213,175, or nearly £6,000,000 in excess of the produce of 
tlie same duties when i*ampant in all their enormity. 

The results of these refonns, — pai4ial and incomplete as the 
reforms yet are — have been, a wonderful improvement in the 
condition of the masses ; the substitution amongst them of a 
spirit of contentment, and loyal obedience to the laws, for one of 
discontent and sense of wx'ong, which, but for these reforms, miglxt^ 
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at the time when all Europe was in commotion, have produced 
civil convulsions amongst ourselves ; a great advance in the value 
of land and all real property; and an amazing increase m the 
trade of the country, foreign and domestic. According to official 
returns, the annual value of propei-ty and profits assessed to the 
Income Tax in 1842, was £192,206,000, -in 1861, ^276,83.,00a 
As to trade, the total declared value of imports into the United 
Kingdom in 1840, was £62,004,000; in 1862, £226,592,/-: 
that of exports in 1840, £110,918,716, in 1862, £167,189,398; 
the total amount of imports and exports being m 184 , 

£172,202,716,— in 1862, £393,782,118. 

The» figure, epeak volmnea for national pro^« and 

meliorisation. But, if aucl. bo the r-eaulta, princ.pally, if not 
entirely, of the remission of duties ou commodities, by means of 
an IncLe Tax, to the amount of £14,237.000, ivhat might not 
be espeeted from the remission of £42,000,000, of simdar duties, 
the siibstitntion of Direct for Indirect Taxation, and Ihc 

establishment of real freedom of trade? , . , . 

A few words now as to the scources from which Direct 

Taxation might proceed, and the modes in which it might bo 

levied. 

The total capital of the United Kingdom was estimated, years 
by eminent statists at £6,000,000,000. It is, now, probably 
nearer to ten or even twelve thousand millions. A s^mal 
per centage on tliis would yield the revenue required. If not 
levied on capital, an honest realization of the Land Tax, so long 
a fraud upon the people, would .suffice; or, if it did not, a 
supplementaiy personal tax, regulated by house rent, would amply 

supply the deficiency. ^ 

I„ most of, if not nil, the States of North America, the 

expenditure of each particular Slate is provided for by a tax of 
the first description oidy, without .any reference to, or inquiry into 
ineomes, pi-ofits, or earnings. Fmm the valuaHon o real and 
personal property, a sum equivalent to .50 or £00 sterling is 
allowed as the iiecessarj- cost of subsistence , but all above that 
amount is taxed. The name of every taxable eitisen, with the 
amount of his real and personal property, in separate columns, 
opposite to it, is recorded in civic books kept for the puipose, and 
published in the newspapers. This publicity , in addition to t le 
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supervision of official assessors, each having a small district 
under him, is an effective check to fi*aud and evasion, for no man 
in business would venture to have his name omitted from the list, as 
worth nothing taxable, or dare to put hundreds for thousands, or 
oven tens of thousands, even if his o^vn returns were taken officially 
untested. We have been assured by intelligent Americans that 
there is no difficulty about the matter ; and that heavy as is this 
taxation, which, be it obseiwed, provides for colleges, schools, 
museums, hospitals, parks, playgrounds, and other public 
pui’poses for which we are either taxed, or tax ourselves, — them 
countrjunen would spurn the idea of substituting for it anything 
in the nature of Octroi, Customs, or Excise Duties. 

Why should not Gt. Britain adopt some such system of Dfrect 
Taxation, or supplement it with a personal tax F We see no 
objection that is not attidbutable either to ignorance of the evils of 
om* present system, or want of reflection upon them, — to um'eason- 
ing pi’ejudice, — to love of patronage as an engine of political cor- 
raption and political power, — or to a culpable preference of 
individual interests, real or supposed, to those of the nation and 
the world. 

Dfrect Taxation substituted for Indirect^ — eveiy other State 
tax abolished — the extent, and consequently the cost, of pauperism 
and of crime proceeding from pauperism and smuggling, greatly 
diminished— all the necessaries and comforts of life obtainable at 
their uatmul prices — every man able and willing to work, fully 
employed at remunerative wages — emigration, which is now 
draining the real scource of the nation’s strength, — stopped — the 
public expenditm’e greatly reduced — the value, and returns of 
propert}^ increased far beyond the impost, as they would speedily 
be — who would be the losers, — who would not be gainers by the 
change F We know of none save those that fatten ou the public 
spoil who would be losers — none save them that would not gain. 

Most assuredly the holders of landed property would not be 
amongst the losers. To appreciate their position, or what it 
would veiy soon be, if full scope were allowed to the wealth- 
creating energies and resoiu'ccs of the countiy, we have only to 
contrast the present value of land Avith what it was in 1693, — 
just 170 yeai’s ago, before the developement of Commerce and 
Manulactui*es. In, and for miles around, the gi’eat hfres of 
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iudustiy the difference is as great as that between a real foui* 
shillings and the fraction of a farthing paid at Everton as the 
representative of that sum ; whilst even the remotest districts of 
the countiy have participated largely in the advantages from the 
adoption of that partial and imperfect freedom of trade, of which 
it was falsely prophesied that it would bmig nothing but 
desolation and niin to landholdei’s, and to all concerned in the 
cultivation of the soil. 

For advocating a farther advance on this road to prosperity, 
even to the jomiiey’s end — in and out of season — through good 
report and tlu'ough erfl report — for keeping the lamp of coni- 
mei’cial and industrial hberty burning, as Mr, Cobden expressed 
it, in the midst of external dai*kness — for doing this with scant 
cncoui’agement at best, and with great discom^agement from the 
apathy and desertion of those who ought to have been fighting 
by our side or at our head, — we have been called amiable enthu- 
siasts — visionaiy di'eamei*s, aiming at that which would be very 
iidmii*able indeed, if it were only attainable, but which is a thiug 
in the clouds, perfectly beyond om* reach. 

Well — to the charge of enthusiasm we plead guiltj'. Nothing 
tnily good or great was ever accomplished without enthusiasm* 
But if we are dreamers we are so in good company, and 
oiu' (.h*eams are of no modem date. We might multiply 
authortties, ancient mid modern, in favour of our di*eam 
that the true soui'ce of prosperity for such a nation as 
this is perfect freedom for ti ade and industry ; and that 
the siu’est cause of national decadence in this or any 
other country is excessive taxation, improvddently levied, 
and extmvugantly expended. Tin ic will not pemiit the 
citation of a long amav of authortties in verification of oiu* 
dream ; but here, in the ancient Capital of Scotland, wc may well 
remind Scottish men, who, whatever may be their perferculmi 
Inf/eninm in the pm’suit of any object truly great, good or brave* 
have not given the work] any reason suppose that they arc 
visionary dreamers, — that a Scottish Parliament once proposed 
to do for Scotland, precisely that which we now recommend for 
the whole United Kingdom. 

On the 25th of August 1703, the following bill was laid on 
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the table of the Parliament of Sootlancl and ordered to be 

“ Overture for an act to make this Kingdom 

A Free Port. 

“ Our Soveraign Lady, considering that nothing contributes 
“ more to the enriching of a nation than the encouraging of 
“ Trade ; and that the best way to encourage the same is, that it may 
" he free of all burden and impositions : Therefore Her Majesty, 

“ with the advice aud consent of the States of Parliament, 
“ statutes, and ordains, that, fi'om henceforth this nation shall be a 
“ Free Port, and that all goods and merchandize either ex]3ortcd 
“ or imported, which are not by law prohibited to be exported or 
“ imported, whether by subjects of this nation or by forreigners, 
“ shall he free of all Custom, Excise, or other imposition what- 
*• soraever ; And that Her IMajesty may sustain no prejudice by 
“ making of this kingdom a Free Pori, the said estates declare 
“ that they vdW give Her Mnjesty also great a sum by a land 
“ Cess as the said Customs and Foreign Excise hath been set for 
tack to tacksmen at any time befoi’e, and rescinds, casscs, 
“ and annuls all Acts and Constitntion.s conti'air to, and inconsis- 
‘‘ tent wth the present Act." 

This biU, the framing of which ifr. Joseph Robertson, of the 
Geneml Register Office, attributes to Fletcher of Saltoun, seems 
not to have advanced beyond the tirst stage. Mr. Robertson 
points out that the main difference between it and that of 
Sir Robert Peel, in 1842, was that the latter included incomo 
and property, whilst- the fjnner dealt with property only. But 
there was a wider difference still, for in the Scottish Parharaent 
it was })roposed to abolish Customs and Excise altogether, and 
to raise the revenue, or so much of it a.s they produced, by 
Direct Taxation. Had this been done, and had the opposite 
system been continued in the rest of the United Kingdom, down 
to this (lay, Edinbimgh and Glasgow would now have eclipsed 
London and Liverpool, — the hills and glens of Scotland would 
not have l)een depopulated to make room for cattle, grouse, and 
deer, — Scotchmen would have had no need to expatrtate them- 
selves in pursuit of wealth, or means of subsistence, — and 
Scotland would liave had its native population outnumbered by 
enterprising immigrants from the stagnant South and West. 
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Oui’ object is to make of Great Britain and Ireland, what V’ 
Fletcher of Saltoun, — certainly no Aisionary dreamer, proposed to 
make of Scotland 170 years ago, — that is one entire Free Port, 
and precisely by the same means — the abolition of all Customs ^ 

and Excise Duties, and the substitution of Dii’ect for Indirect 
Taxation. 

For the accomplishment of this great and noble work, so 
fraught with good, so corrective of evil, for the benefit of this 
generation, and of all generations to come, — so sure to promote 
peace and friendship throughout the world, — so calculated to put 
an end to War, Avith all its follies and hoiTors, its cost and its 
crimes, — “ there needs not,” as was well observed by M. Jofiroy. 
at the Brussels Congress of the International Association for the 
Promotion of the Social Sciences, in 1862, “ there needs not a 
“ colossus of intellect, or any towering genius — there needs but 
“ a worker, a man honest and of good Avill.” 

Who will be that man ? We know not ; — but tliis we know — 
whoever he is, he will be, with the exception of ONE only, whose 
teachings are aU in conformity with perfect Freedom of Trade, 
and entire liberty of intercourse and interchange between man 
and man tlu’oughout the universe, — the greatest benefactor the 4 j 
world has ever seen, or can ever hope to see. 





